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feel that the surest way to secure the fall of the Republic was
to remove the one man in Germany in whom there was no canker
of defeatism, no itch of abdication.

His death came at a decisive moment. German democracy had
once again the ball at its feet. It had won a great foreign political
victory; it was united and confident, precisely in that mood which
makes the task of a leader easy. For the first time, it acknowledged
above party a national democratic leader and that leader as a
statesman was for the first time free to lead. With The Hague
behind him, with a mean enemy in front of him, with an aggressive
democracy behind him, he was singularly well placed to use his
prestige to rally to himself a great democratic party. His per-
sonality under savage attack had begun to appeal to those feelings
of chivalrous indignation that are the prerogative of youth; he
alone of the elder statesmen had been able to point out the first
stages of a way out of moral and intellectual anarchy; he had
already sketched out a programme that would have given a
democratic party power; he alone had the driving force necessary
to make party and programme alike a productive reality. Age
and experience, thirty years of constant struggle, had not made
him grow old; he was younger than most of Germany's young
men, and his blend, a blend almost unique in Germany of
romantic enthusiasm and realist statesmanship was precisely
calculated to make him just that type of national leader which
had so long been lacking if the newer generations were not to
falter at the sustained assault on the barricades that still blocked
the way to national peace, national prosperity, and national
regeneration.

The news of his death came as a stunning blow to his country-
men, although few recognized the deadly nature of the blow.
Even the greatest men are never indispensable and any sense of
loss is fleeting. But that it was so fleeting in Germany's political
life was because to a considerable number of German politicians,
Stresemann's death, once the actual shock of the news of it was
over, brought less a sense of national disaster than a sense of per-
sonal relief. It had never been easy, and in the last months it had
been positively difficult, to live up to him; he had risen so much